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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 





JACK’S 


LOMBARDY COURT: 
A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 
XV.—SWING THE MONKEY. 


** Do not stir the fire with a sword.” * 
—Pythagorean Maxim. 


ay ANS you any friends in Australia?” Mrs. 
Carlton inquired one day of Charley, who 
have been sitting in the cabin with her and reading 











* I.e., Do not irritate an angry mau. 
No. 1865,—Fesrvany 23, 1878. 











YARN. 


to her. They had accomplished more than half their 
voyage at this time, and their thoughts went before 
them already to their destination. Charley answered 
in the negative. He had some introductions, how- 
ever, for his father had corresponded with merchants 
at Melbourne and elsewhere, and he hoped to meet 
with friends in consequence of his connection with 
the house of Goldie Brothers. 

* Australia Felix, some people call it,” Mrs. 
Carlton went on. ‘I hope you will find it so, Mr 
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Peterson. I trust it may be a name of good augury 
for you and for Reggie.” 

The tone of the speaker’s voice, and her depressed 
look and manner, seemed to belie her words. Charley 
was accustomed to this, and could only reply by 
thanking her for her good wishes, and hoping that 
she might have a share in the felicity which she 
desired for him. 

She shook her head and sighed, but rallied pre- 
sently and said, ‘‘I ought not to give way in this 
manner ; it is wrong and ungrateful; and yet I cannot 
help it. I have good cause for anxiety, as you will 
perhaps learn some day; my chief care is, of course, 
about Reggie.” 

‘¢ He will do well anywhere,” said Charles. ‘He 
will be a comfurt to you under any circumstances.” 

‘‘ But I feel so ill at times,” she replied; ‘‘ and he 
is so young. I hardly know where I am taking him, 
or whether I have done right in bringing him away 
from England again. It would be so terrible for 
him to be left among strangers.” 

‘Why should he be left? Captain Chubb—or let 
us say Doctor Chubb—thinks that your chief malady 
is anxiety and nervousness. He has examined his 
books, and read every page of them half-a-dozen 
times, I should think ; to find out how he might do 
you good; and he has come to the conclusion that if 
you could set your mind at rest you would soon be 
better. In a word, he says, if Imay take the liberty 
of telling you so, that what you really want to make 
you whole is faith.” 

‘‘Did he say that? I dare say he is right. It 
must be a great thing for any one to be able to cast 
off all care, and to feel perfectly sure that the evils 
one has feared will be warded off by a higher power. 
I try to believe it, but cannot yet succeed.” 

Charley felt inclined to remind her of some of the 
promises with which the word of God abounds, and 
which he well knew had been the great support and 
éomfort of his own mother in the time both of her 
sorrows and her fears; but he had talked to Mrs. 
Carlton on this subject before. -He had found great 
pleasure in telling her all about his home, and she 
had listened to him with interest. She. desired 
nothing so much as to be able to rest, as Mrs. Peter- 
son did, upon the assurance of divine help and 
guidance, both for herself and for her boy; but she 
had not been able to arrive at this happy frame of 
mind hitherto. Religion was comparatively a new 
thing to her, born of her affliction, and it was not to 
be expected that she should have the same en- 
joyment of it, and the same sweet fruits of faith 
abiding with her, as older and more experienced 
believers. 

Charley felt shy of saying much on this subject 
to one so much older than himself, but took 
the opportunity of repeating what Captain Chubb 
had said to him about Reginald. ‘I don’t think 
you need be so anxious about Reggie,” he said; 
‘Captain Chubb has taken a great fancy to him, as 
you must be aware. If you had known Captain 
Chubb sooner, he would have advised you what to 
do with him ; he thinks he ought to be put to a good 
school, and that he has talents which would be sure 
to bring him on, and to make a great man of him. 
If he takes to the sea, he ought to go into the navy, 
and he would rise to high rank, to say nothing of his 
present title—The Commodore. That is Captain 
Chubb’s opinion of him.” 

Mrs. Carlton smiled. 


‘‘Tf wishes could make an 








admiral of him,” she said, ‘‘ he might have been one 
before now ; Captain Chubb would do anything for 
him in his power, I know. But I am not ambitious 
for Reggie; if I could only feel sure that he will be 
amongst friends, whatever happens to me, I shall be 
satisfied.” 

‘You may be sure of that,” said Charley; ‘‘Captain 
Chubb would be a father to him. He wanted to tell 
you so, but was fearful of giving offence. He asked 
me, if I could find an opportunity, to assure you in 
the most earnest and positive manner that he desired 
nothing better than to be made the legal guardian 
and protector of your son in case you should be taken 
from him. "Would you consent to it?” 

‘Does Captain Chubb know how we are situated?” 
Mrs. Carlton said—‘ how poor we are?” 

‘That would make no difference to him; he said 
as much, and evidently meant me to repeat it. He 
has a little property of his own—more than he wants 
for himself—and could do all that was necessary for 
a son if he had one; that was the way he put it.” 

Mrs. Carlton lay back on her couch and covered 
her face with her hands. She did not speak for some 
moments. ‘‘ Captain Chubb is a good man,” she said, 
at length; ‘‘ 1 knew he was very fond of Reggie, but 
I could not have anticipated this. You had better 
say nothing more at present, either to me or to him. 
I hope I shall get better; I hope I shall not have to 
leave my boy. I shall remember what you have said, 
and think over it in case—in case of need.” 

Charles Peterson went out of the cabin well satis- 
fied ; he had said exactly what the skipper had told 
him to say, and he thought it had given Mrs. Carlton 
great pleasure. He had seen her eyes glisten, her 
lip tremble, and her whole countenance light up 
with an expression which could not be mistaken. 
He resolved to keep silent for the present unless 
Captain Chubb should question him; it was enough 
that the communication had been made. If anything 
was to come of it, it had better be left to time. 

There was some rude play going on upon deck 
when he returned there. The weather was mode- 
rately calm, and the men and boys, having finished 
their work for the day, were amusing themselves in 
various ways, according to their fancy. Some of 
them were playing “swing the monkey,” a game 
which gave rise to a great deal of fun, but not with- 
out some punishment, which was given heartily, and 
taken for the most part with good-temper. The 
players were armed each with a rope’s-end, and the 
monkey, who was one of them chosen by toss-up in 
the first instance, was suspended, by a loop passed 
round his body and under his arms, from a conve- 
nient part of one of the stays, his feet just touching 
the deck. The play consisted in belabouring the 
monkey as often and as freely as possible with the 
rope’s-end, while avoiding the blows which he aimed 
at them in return. The swing gave him some advan- 
tages, as he could spring farther and faster by its 
help than they could. But it also exposed him to 
dangers, and sometimes left him at the mercy of his 
pexsecutors, twisting round and round or swinging 
towards them backwards. As soon as the monkey 
succeeded in catching one of the players, he was re- 
leased from the swing, and the player whom he had 
grappled took his place. 

The game went on satisfactorily for some time, and 
would, no doubt, have ended amicably as it began; 
but it happened that Chalk, the black cook, who 
never took part in such amusements, and did not 
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conceal his disdain for anything of the kind, passed 
along the gangway near them. He took no notice 
of the players, but walked amongst them as if they 
had not been there; and the monkey, in one of his 
long flights, whether intentionally or not could not 
be known, swung violently against the black man; 
and then, by way of giving more force to the joke, 
gave him a lash across his back with the rope’s-end 
which was in his hand. 

Chalk flew into a violent passion, and charged the 
monkey furiously, but without effect; and the other 
players, who were always ready to persecute the poor 
‘“nigger,”’ belaboured him with their thongs on every 
side, laughing, and dodging him as they did so, as if 
he had been the monkey, though unslung. It was 
well for them that he did not happen to have his 
knife in his girdle, or they would have had reason to 
repent of their rashness. Chalk, blind with rage, 
and scorning to make his escape from them un- 
avenged, was attacking one of the men. He butted 
at him with his head, but stumbled and went crash 
against the bulwarks. He rebounded, and then fell 
backwards at full length upon the deck, to all ap- 
pearance lifeless. 

The heads of negroes are supposed to be much 
thicker in every sense than those of Europeans. 
Such a collision as Chalk had endured would have 
fractured any ordinary skull, and, perhaps, also dis- 
located any ordinary neck, but he was a powerful, 
strongly-built man; and though there were scarcely 
any signs of life in him when Captain Chubb 
hastened to the spot where he was lying, it was 
ascertained after a few minutes that he still breathed. 
He was carried carefully to a spare berth below, 
which was more convenient and suitable for him than 
his hammock would have been; and then the 
skipper and Mr. Terry, the chief mate, made a careful 
examination of his injuries, and took such measures 
for his recovery as the medical books recommended. 
His scalp soon became much swollen, and he lay in 
a state of unconsciousness for several hours, but 
opened his eyes at last, and looked abouthim. The 
first object which met his view was Captain Chubb 
sitting by his side, with his hand upon his pulse, but 
he did not appear to recognise him. After another 
long sleep he again woke up, and there, as it hap- 
pened, was the skipper again, as if he had never 
stirred from the spot. He had, in fact, been fre- 
quently to visit the patient, and had noticed signs of 
returning consciousness. After looking about him 
with a dazed look Chalk opened his lips, and the 
first words he uttered were, making an effort to rise, 
“ Dat ar’ soup.” 

Captain Chubb talked kindly to him, and insisted 
on his taking it easy for a day or two, and leaving 
‘dat ar’ soup ”’ to the care of one of the men, who had 
shown himself equal to the occasion. He had him 
aft when he was quite recovered, and gave him a sharp 
reprimand for the violence of which he had been 
guilty, and which would probably have caused the 
death of another man, if the consequences had not 
fallen literally “upon his own head” instead. He 
considered that he had been sufficiently punished, 
especially as he bore the mark of his folly in the 
shape of a great bare place upon his crown, from 
which the captain, in his first moments of anxiety, 
had caused the wool to be carefully shaved away, 
giving him a most ridiculous appearance, and causing 
him to be known from that time as Father Chalk, 
as if he had received the tonsure in a monastery. 
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The captain administered a rebuke at the same 
time to the men, who, he said, were too much given 
to sporting with the surly cook, reminding them 
that he was of the same family as themselves, and 
that they had no right to despise him because he was 
black. 

Some of them defended themselves. It was not 
the colour of his skin, they said, but his temper that 
aggravated them. ‘They were glad, however, that 
he was all right again, and would let him alone in 
future. If he would be civil to them, they would be 
civil to him. It was not likely that there would be 
much increase of cordiality between them, the 
skipper thought, but there would be peace, and that 
was something. 

As for Chalk, he stood with his back against the 
bulwarks silent, and, as they thought, sulky. He 
never raised his eyes, nor opened his lips, nor gave 
any perceptible token of hearing with his ears, but 
walked away quietly after the other men, and 
resumed his duties as if nothing had happened. 

“He is the only man,” said the captain, when he 
was gone—‘‘ the only man I ever came across that I 
could not get on with. It’s no matter what one does 
for him, or what one says to him, it don’t seem to 
make any difference.” 

‘* His heart is as hard as his skull,” said the mate, 
laughing. 

“IT wouldn’t say that,” Captain Chubb replied ; 
‘we have no right to say that. There is One above 
who knows what’s in men’s hearts, and nobody else 
does. But Chalk is the only man I ever met in my 
life that I could not get on with.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—A YARN. 


** Tell us a fable anon, for cocke’s bones.” 
—Chaucer. 
* And on a Friday fell all this meschaunce.” n 
—ITbid. 


WHATEVER the cause may have been, whether the 


‘infinitesimal doses or the coarser preparations, or 


whether it was that Captain Chubb, being puzzled, 
gave up the case and ceased prescribing, Mrs. Carl- 
ton began to improve in health soon after Charles 
Peterson had delivered the skipper’s message to her, 
and was presently able to leave her cabin and to 
spend a considerable part of the day on deck. The 
captain made a little nest for her i pr the poop with 
rugs and mats, and was never tired of waiting upon 
her. It was very pleasant as the ship crept slowly 
through the water under a clear calm sky with a 
light breeze, the commodore amusing himself with a 
book or clambering up into the ‘‘top” to look out 
for a sail; or, later in the day, when the men forward 
were at leisure, sitting on the deck with Hop between 
his knees and listening to the seamen’s yarns. 
Charles Peterson was the constant companion and 
friend of the young boy, the confidant of all his little 
secrets and the partaker of his hopes and cares. On 
one of these holiday afternoons, as Mrs. Carlton was 
sitting on the deck a little later than usual—for the 
air was soft and warm, and she was well sheltered— 
her son came aft dragging with him one of the 
sailors, a strong, hearty, good-looking man, who was 
his especial favourite. 

‘¢ Here he is, mother,” he cried; ‘‘here’s Jack. I 
told him you would like to see him; you said so, 
didn’t you? Jack can spin a yarn better than any- 
body almost. I know you will like to hear him ; go 
on, Jack.” 

‘“‘T ax your pardon, my lady,” said Jack. ‘I hope 
H 2 
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_ you’re better, ma’am, and in a mending way. I 
* didn’t want to be for’ard, ma’am; but the common- 
dore—the young gentleman, I mean—he said as you 
would like—but there, there’s no saying ‘nay’ to the 
young master, so I ax your pardon, ma’am, again, 
and I’ll go for’ard.”’ 

Mrs. Carlton begged him to stay, and Reggie held 
him fast; and as the skipper smiled and did not seem 
to mind it, Jack lingered where he was. Mrs. Carl- 
ton had taken a great liking for the seaman, having 
heard of his kindness to her boy, and as she seconded 
the commodore’s appeal for a yarn, Jack, finding 
himself the centre of a group of listeners, smoothed 
down his hair with his hand and went for’ard in a 
different sense from what he had intended. 

‘*You have heard a’most all my yarns already, 
master,” he said. 

‘Never mind,” said Reggie; ‘‘let us hear them 
' all again. Go on with the one you were telling us 
just now.” 

“We was talking about lucky days, my lady— 
lucky and unlucky—and, says I, ‘Some folks think a 
great deal about luck and some doesn’t,’ says I; and 
he says, says he, ‘ What do you think, Jack?’ and I 
says, says |—” 

‘* Never mind all that, Jack; tell us the yarn about 
Friday.” 

“Well, sir, that’s what I’m a coming to. Sailors, 
ma’am, don’t like to sail out of port on a Friday; 
but I ax your pardon, of course you know that, and 
you would have the same sort of feeling yourself, 
*cause why? It’s natural. There was only one per- 
son as ever I heard of as didn’t agree to that, and 
he was an old gentleman who lived ashore, of course, 
and his name was Friday—Mr. Friday; ‘Shuper- 
stition!’ he says; ‘nonsense!’ he says; ‘I won't 


stand it,’ he says; ‘I'll put it down,’ he says—says 


Mr. Friday. So what did he do, but he built a ship 
of his own, and he gave the order for it on a Friday, 
and the lines was laid down on a Friday, and she 
was launched on a Friday, and they called her the 
Friday, and her figure-head was a black man— 
Friday, you know, my lady, out of Robinson Crusoe; 
and he got a skipper named Friday for to command 
her, and when everything was ready for sea she 
sailed on a Friday.” 

‘¢ Well, and what happened ?”’ 

‘What happened, ma’am ?” 

‘Yes, what happened?” 

‘*Well,” said the seaman, as if struck with a new 
idea—“ well, I don’t know as ever I heard tell what 
happened.” 

At this ‘‘most lame and impotent conclusion” there 
was a general laugh, in which the seaman joined, 
convinced that he had told a most amusing yarn. 

‘* He was a curious old gentleman,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
it was a curious thing to do; he ought to have sailed 
in her hisself, though, so he had.” 

‘* Why, Jack,” said the skipper, ‘“‘you haven’t got 
your yarn quite right, have you? The ship sailed on 
a Friday, as you say, and—was never heard of any 
more ” 

‘Well, now, I ax your pardon, sir; but an’t that 
just what I told the lady myself? ‘Never was heard 
of no more.’ How could I tell what happened if 
nobody never heard ?” 

“Tt’s a good thing we dil not sail on a Friday,” 
said Reggie. 

“T don’t sce myself what difference it could 
make,” Captain Chubb replied. 








‘Well, sir, what everybody says must be true, 
sir, musn’t it ?”’ 

‘Tt depends upon what everybody knows. Every- 
body used to say the world was flat at one time ; but. 
now everybody says it’s round, and those are flats 
themselves who say it isn’t.” 

‘*T should not like to sail with Captain Friday,” 
said Reggie. 

“Why not?” the skipper asked. 

‘‘ Because I’d rather sail with Captain Chubb,” 
the boy replied. ‘Did you ever set sail on a 
Friday, Jack?” 

“Yes, sir, once I did, and only once. It was a 
Good Friday, too. They was grinding the bones as 
we sailed out of Malta Harbour.” 

‘Grinding the bones? what for?” 

‘‘ Ah, sir, you’d never guess what for; men’s 
bones, too, they was.” 

‘¢¢ Ree-fi-fo and fum, I smell the blood of a 
British man : be he alive or be he dead, I'll grind his 
bones to make my bread.’ Is that what they did it 
for.” 

‘‘No; and it wasn’t a British man’s neither. We 
couldn’t have stood that. It was the bones of Judas 
Iscariot, the traitor. They always grind them every 
Good Friday at Malta, and in other popish places 
too, very like.” 

‘‘ Where do they get them from?” 

‘I can’t say where they get ’em from, but they 
manage it somehow, same as they do the blood of 
St. Januairy at Naples, and other precious relics. 
I’ve seen a many of them in different places, 
’specially in South Americay. And so they grind up 
Judas’s bones in the church steeples at Valetta with 
a crunching rattling noise as can be heard all over 
the town and harbour, as a warning, I suppose, to 
others not to do as he did, or so as he mayn’t be 
forgot.” 

“It’s like Guy Fawkes, on the 5th of November, 
when he goes off with squibs and crackers in a bon- 
fire,” said the boy. ‘‘ ‘I know no reason why gun- 
powder treason should ever be forgot.’ I like to see 
Guy Fawkes, don’t you, Captain Chubb?” 

“I don’t care much about it,” the skipper 
answered. ‘Some folks don’t approve of it for fear 
of hurting other folks’ feelings. It seems unforgiv- 
ing and revengeful, too, and might as well be let 
alone, I think; but it’s something of the same sort 
with grinding Judas Iscariot’s bones, as you say. 
The Portuguese have a similar custom ; they flog their 
Judas, a miserable stuffed effigy, on Good Friday, till 
his clothes areall stripped from his back, and duck him 
in the sea or river, and go through it all in the most 
determined manner, as if they were performing some 
meritorious and pious work. It’s a poor religion, 
though, that delights to punish others, however bad 
they may be. But how did your voyage turn out, 
Jack?” 

‘Why, sir, it was just about the werry best and 
most prosterous voyage lever madein my life. But 
then, you see, it wasn’t a common Friday—quite 
contrairy ; it was Good Friday.” 

“That might makea difference, of course,” said 
the skipper; ‘‘and, as some would say, ‘ the excep- 
tion proves the rule;’ only there should be a reason 
for both.” 

‘Reason is all very well, sir,” said the seaman; 
‘‘ but there’s a many things takes place without it. 
What reason was there in grinding them bones, I’d 
like to know. I ain’t one of the shuperstitious sort 
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myself, but I like to keep on the right side, and I'll 
never set sail on a Friday if I can help it. Now 
there’s some men, as you know, sir, objects to sailing 
in the same ship with a parson. I don’t myself. 
I’d as soon have a parson aboard as not, and sooner 
a good deal if he was of the right sort.” 

‘Why should anybody object to a parson?’ Mrs. 
Carlton asked. 

“Along of Jonah, ma’am. But then, you see, it 
was different with Jonah; ’cause why? Jonah was 
running away from his dooty. Now, I’ve sailed with 
missionary clergymen aboard—two or three at a time; 
and they was going ¢o theirdooty. That would make 
all ue difference. Stick to dooty, and you'll be 
right. 

‘“‘ And if it were your duty to sail on a Friday, 
Jack?” ; 

‘Why, I should sail on a Friday, sir, and make 
the best of it; but you don’t seem to hold to it about 
Friday, like other folks, cap’n.” 

“T’ll tell you what I hold to, Jack,” said the 
skipper, ‘‘ and I think you do too—Divine Providence. 
Let a man stick to duty, as you say, and there’s One 
above who will take care of him and bring him 
through.” 

“That’s it, sir; that’s my notions; 


‘There’s a sweet little cherub sits smiling aloft, 
To watch o’er the life of poor Jack !’” 


‘‘ Yes,” said the captain; “but that’s poetry. 1 
suppose it points to the same thing, though. There 
is a God in Heaven who made the sea, and who alone 
can rule it. He orders the times and seasons, and the 
winds and the weather. We are never out of His 
sight, and things can’t go far wrong with us while we 
trust in Him.” 

“That's it, sir,” said Jack again. “ Still, I'd 
rather not sail on a Friday while there’s six other 
days in the week to choose from, if you please ; ’cause 
why? that would be a tempting of Divine Provi- 
dence, that would, according to my notions; and I 
wouldn’t do it if I could help it anyhow.” 

. Jack then went for’ard ; but Reggie was not satis- 
ed. 

‘‘T like that bit about the cherub,” he said ; ‘‘ and 
it is quite true, is it not, that there are angels watch- 
ing over us as well as Providence ?” 

“Yes,” said the skipper; ‘I believe it; but we 
don’t know a great deal about them, and we are 
never told to trust to them. It’s best to fix our minds 
on what we do know. I have heard it said that 
every man has his own particular angel appointed to 
be with him, and take care of him. But I don’t 
know how that may be. 

“The good Lord can save by many or by few, 
and they are all under His orders. Elisha had a 
whole army of them taking care of him. When 
the host of the King of Syria came against him 
with chariots and horses, and encompassed the 
city where he was, so that the young man, his 
servant, cried out, ‘Alas, my master! what shall 
we do?’ Elisha prayed that his eyes might 
be opened; and what did he see? Why, the whole 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha. The angels were there in readiness ; 
but not visible. If our eyes were to be opened 
like that young man’s, we should very likely see 
angels round about this ship. St. Paul saw an angel 
down in the ship’s hold, who told him not to be afraid 
for that he and all who sailed with him should be 
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saved; and so they were. But it was God who sent 
the angel to their ship, and told him where to find it. 
‘There stood by me this night,’ he says, ‘ the angel 
of God, whose Iam, and whom I serve.’ That shows 
where we are to look for help, and who it is that 
helps us. An angel could do nothing for us without 
his Master’s orders.” 

Reggie listened to all this, and thought a great deal 
about. the angels that night, and with more than 
usual feeling repeated his hymn :— 


_ **T lay my body down to sleep, 
Let angels guard my head, 
And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch around my bed!” 


Then he climbed up into his narrow berth with the 
happy conviction that the angels were not far off, 
and would come at all events when wanted. It was 
better after all to say, ‘Our Faruer which art in 
Heaven,”’ and God Himself had given the warrant 
and command for that. 

The fine calm weather was often interrupted, and 
there were very few days when they could do without 
puddings and fiddles on the table in the cuddy; the 
former being, as many of our readers know, long 
belts of baize stuffed with sand or sawdust, to keep 
the plates and dishes from sliding to and fro as the 
ship rolled; and the latter a contrivance of small 
cords like the strings of a violin, stretched across the 
table to retain the glasses and other movables in their 
places. Still they were all in pretty good spirits; 
they sat down to their meals with famous appetites, 
and rose up to pace the decks and amuse themselves 
as best they could in watching the varied appear- 
ances of the sca and the heavens in the new zone 
which they were now traversing. The rival medicine 
chests were closed like the Temple of Janus, and 
there was peace; and if it had not been for anxious 
thoughts and yearnings after friends at home, the 
passengers on board the good ship Daphne would 
have been not only contented, but happy. They were 
approaching the end of their voyage, and the prospect 
was grateful to them all. 





ON CERTAIN ROYAL INTERMENTS. 
THE TOMBS OF ANNA BOLEYN, OF JAMES I, AND CHARLES 1, 


W®* have sometimes wondered, when wandering 

over the museums of our own and of other 
countries, what would be the feelings of the illus- 
trious dead, exhibited as mummies and otherwise, 
could their flitting ghosts behold their own once 
revered tabernacles of clay exposed in glass-cases to 
the gaze of the vulgar crowd around them! 

On their coffins and wrappings, and on the papyri 
carefully interred with them, we, or rather the learned 
who can decipher the inscriptions, read the laboured 
liturgies and the solemu chants which accompanied 
them to the tomb, intermingled with wondrous stories 
of their miraculous deeds while on earth; and here 
they lie, mere objects of curiosity or amusement to 
nations unthought of when they themselves were 
denizens of the earth. 

We have wondered, too, how long the reverence 
and respect shown to the bodies of illustrious dead is 





supposed to continue. No one, save, perhaps, the 


| English Restorers of 1660, or the French Kevyolu- 
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tionists of 1792, would think of dragging the illus- 
trious dead from the tomb, the memory of whom was 
yet fresh, and of treating them with ignominy and 
contempt. The feeling of respect to the mere body 
of one who, when upon earth, was reverenced and 
honoured, is spread world-wide, and is, in all classes 
of society, held to be almost a virtue; but as ages 
roll on, this feeling seems to die away, and it is a 
matter of speculation whether the most revered 
beings in times past, if they have only been dead 
long enough, would not have their remains treated 
now with more of curiosity than of awe and rever- 
ence; whether, if even, for instance, in the middle 
of English civilisation of the nineteenth century, the 
sanctity of the most ancient burial-place on earth, | 
the Mosque.of Hebron, and the Cave of Macpelah 
beneath it, were to be laid open to investigation, the 
carefully interred bodies of the patriarchs would not 
share the common fate of the Pharaoh priests and 
priestesses of ancient Egypt, exhibited in glass-cases 
in the British and other museums. 

We wandered recently through the anatomical 
collection of pathological and other objects attached 
to the County Infirmary at Norwich, and on a shelf 
there saw a dried and ghastly head, remarkable, as 
we thought, for fine cranial development, and on a 
card above it we read with astonishment that it was 
a relic of Sir Thomas Brown, the greatest of Norwich 
by-gone medical heroes, and one of the most illus- 
trious of England’s writers. How came it there? 
A vault of St. Peter Mancroft Church had recently 
been accidentally opened whilst preparing a grave 
beside it. It proved to be the last resting-place of the 
great physician, and his remains were found nearly 
reduced to a skeleton within it. A virtuoso of the 
medical profession, delighted with the discovery, 
‘twisted off” the head, and deposited it where it is 
now exhibited. 

Not long since we were examining the ‘‘curiosities”’ 
in the fine old Archzological Museum at Rouen, and 
in one of the desk cases, amidst old locks and keys, 
portions of ancient armour and worm-eaten docu- 
ments, we stumbled upon a large silver case, hinged, 
and open. Within was a mass of brown leathery 
substance, not unlike a burst and crushed cricket- 
ball. It would scarcely have caught passing notice, 
but our guide-book informed us that it was ‘the 
heart of Richard the First, removed from the choir of 
the adjacent cathedral!” Could Coeur de Lion ever 
have imagined such a fate! As little could the great 
Napoleon have prophesied that his stomach would be 
exhibited in a bottle as a pathological specimen in 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, in the year 1877, as the “lion- 
hearted ” king have dreamt that his heart would be 
to-day in a public Museum. 

It is, we think, good that this disregard for the 
sacred dust of the departed is not common, and that 
a feeling of respect for the remains of those whose 
names are reverenced by the world still exists. 

When the bones of our Saxon kings were acci- 
dentally discovered in ‘‘the Holy Hole,” behind the 
high altar of the cathedral church of Winchester, in 
the reign of James vi, they were regarded with 
almost superstitious awe. They were carefully 
identified and elaborately assorted, and, being en- 
closed in leaden “cisterns,” gilded over and inscribed 
in Latin, were placed high up on the screen surround- 
ing the choir, where they may still be seen, the most 





interesting objects in that beautiful and ancient city. 


We have before us three volumes,* describing the 
discovery of the entombed remains of three remark- 
able sovereigns, whose sepulture, as regards place 
and manner, had long been an object of antiquarian 
as well as of popular interest. 

What can be more affecting than the account 
given of the brief reign and pitiful execution of 
Anna Boleyn? After her terrible death, we are told, 
‘‘her head and body were thrown into an old elm 
arrow-chest, and buried in the church in the Tower.” 
For three centuries, and until November, 1876, those 
remains were never again beheld. 

On the 9th of that month, with permission of the 
Sovereign, and for the necessary repair of the floor of 
the ancient chapel under which the remains rested, 
their solitude was broken in upon, in the presence of 
the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, the 
Governor of the Tower, the Comptroller of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department, the Local Government 
Inspector, and the Secretary of the Privy Purse, the 
presence of all of whom was enjoined, by high au- 
thority, to ensure due respect to the remains of the 
royal dead. 

The last-named gentleman (Mr. Doyne C. Bell) 
describes the appearance of Anna Boleyn’s sepulture 
in the following manner :— 

‘The pavement was then lifted on the spot which 
was marked on the plan as the place of Anna Boleyn’s 
interment, and the earth removed to a depth of two 
feet. It had certainly not been disturbed for upwards 
of a hundred years. 

“ At this depth, the bones of a female were found, 
not lying in the original order, but which had evi- 
dently, for some reason or another, been heaped 
together in a smaller space. All these bones were 
examined by Dr. Mouat (the Local Government 
Inspector), who at once pronounced them to be those 
of a female between twenty-five and thirty years of 
age, of a delicate frame of body, and who had been 
of slender and perfect proportions. The forehead 
and lower jaw were small, and especially well formed. 
The vertebre were particularly small, especially one 
joint (the atlas), which was that next to the skull, 
and they bore witness to the queen’s ‘lyttel neck.’ 
He thought that these bones had lain in the earth for 
three hundred years, and they were certainly those of 
one person. . . The bones of the head indi- 
cated a well-formed, round skull, with an intellectual 
forehead, straight orbital ridge, large eyes, oval face, 
and rather fair, full chin. The remains of the verte- 
bree and the bones of the lower limbs indicated a 
well-formed woman, of middle height, with a short 
and slender neck. The ribs showed depth and round- 
ness of chest. The hand and feet bones indicated 
delicate and well-shaped hands and feet, with taper- 
ing fingers and a narrow foot.” 

In due course were exhumed from beside these 
bones of the unfortunate queen, the Duke of North- 
umberland and the Countess of Salisbury, with other 
illustrious victims ; and when the repairs to the floor 
were completed, on the 13th of Aprilof the past 
year, the remains were soldered up in thick leaden 
coffins, and fastened down with copper screws, in 
boxes made of oak plank, one inch in thickness, with 
leaden escutcheons, on which were engraven descrip- 
tions of the persons whose remains were thus enclosed, 


* “Notices of the Historic Persons buried in the Chapel of St. Peter ad 
Vincula in the Tower of London.” By Doyne C. Bell, F.s.4. Murray, 
1877. ‘Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey.” By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Murray, 1869. 





“An Account of what appeared 


y 
on opening the Coffin of King Charles 1.” By Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 
Murray, 1833, 
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with the dates of death, and year (1877) of the re- 
interments, and were then placed on the chancel in 
the respective positions they occupied when found, 
and about four inches below the surface. 

In the last edition of Dean Stanley’s interesting 
‘‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey”? we have a 
minute and remarkable account of the Dean’s search 
for a missing dead sovereign, whose exact resting- 
place had become a vexed question with antiquaries. 
James 1 had died March 27th, 1625, and was buried 
May 5th of the same year. The ancient historians of 
the Abbey had represented his interment to have 
been in the vault, and by the side of his wife, Anne 
of Denmark, who died five years before him, and 
was buried in the north-east angle of Henry vu’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey. & 

This vault was opened, and only the coffin of tho 
queen was found there. From the position of the 
vault, from its width, and from the situation of the 
queen’s remains, it had evidently been intended for 
two bodies, and no more natural or more fitting place 
could be imagined for the remains of the king to 
repose in. Yet here they were not. The Dean 
consulted the ms. records at the Herald’s College, 
and amusingly writes: ‘‘The ms. records at the 
Herald’s College, usually so precise, are entirely 
silent as to the spot of the king’s interment, but 
state that the queen was buried in ‘a little chapel at 
the top of the stairs leading into King Henry v's 
Chapel, called ? (and here the clerk, having 
carefully ruled two pencil lines in order to insert the 
correct description of the chapel, has left them 
blank). 

‘‘ Determined to recover the missing Scottish king, 





_ search was made successively in all the royal and illus- 


trious vaults of the eastern endofthe Abbey. The silent 
mortuaries of the Duke of Argyle; Elizabeth Clay- 
pole, the Protector’s favourite daughter; the Shef- 
field family, and the Great Ormond vault, were all 
explored, the coffin-plates carefully scrutinised, and 
every nook*and corner searched, but all in vain. It 
was then thought that it was possible that James 1 
might have selected for himself as a place of sepul- 
ture the grave which with so much care he had 
selected for his mother (Mary Queen of Scots) on the 
removal of her remains from Peterborough to West- 
minster ; and as there were also some contradictory 
statements respecting the interment in her vault, it 
was determined to make an entry by removing the 
stones on the south side of the southern aisle of the 
chapel, among which one was marked way. This 
led to an ample flight of stone steps, trending 
obliquely under the Queen of Scots’ tomb. Imme- 
diately at the foot of these steps appeared a large 
vault of brick, twelve and a half feet long, seven feet 
wide, and six feet high. 

“A startling, it may be almost said, an awful 
scene presented itself. A vast pile of leaden coffins 
rose from the floor, some of full stature, the larger 
number varying in form from that of the full-grown 
child to the merest infant, confusedly heaped upon 
the others, whilst several urns of various shapes 
were tossed about in irregular positions throughout 
the vault.* 

“The first distinct object that arrested the attention 
was a coffin to the north-west corner, roughly moulded 
according to the human form and face. It could not 
be doubted to be that of Henry Frederick Prince of 


* These urns contained the heart, lungs, bowels, and other viscera of 
the bodies, taken away upon their embalmment. 








Wales. The lead of the head was shaped into rude 
features, the legs and arms indicated, even to the 
forms of the fingers and toes. On the breast was 
soldered a leaden case, evidently containing the heart, 
and below were his initials, with tlie Prince of 
Wales’s feathers and the date of his death (1612). 

“In spite of the grim and deformed aspect, occa- 
sioned by the irregular collapsing of the lead, there 
was a life-like appearance which seemed like an 
endeavour to recall the lamented heir of so much 
hope. 

“Next, along the north wall, were two coffins, 
much compressed, and distorted by the superincum- 
bent weight of four or five lesser coffins heaped upon 
them. According to Crull’s account, the upper one 
of these two was that of Mary Queen of Scots, the 
lower that of Arabella Stuart. But subsequent’ in- 
vestigation led to the reversal of this conclusion. No 
plate could be found on either, but the upper one 
was much broken, and the bones, especially the 
skull, turned on one side, were distinctly visible. 
The lower one was saturated with pitch, and was 
deeply compressed by the weight above, but the lead 
had not given way. It was of a more solid and 
stately character, and was shaped to meet the form 
of the body, which would exactly agree with the age 
and rank of Mary Stuart. The difficulty of removing 
the whole weight of the chest would of itself have 
proved a bar to any closer examination ; but, in fact, 
it was felt not to be needed for any purpose of his- 
torical verification, and the presence of the fatal 
coffin which had received the headless corpse at 
Fotheringhay was sufficiently affecting without en- 
deavouring to penetrate further into its mournful 
contents.” 

No trace of the body of James 1 was, however, 
found here, nor in Lady Margaret Lennox’s vault, 
which was next explored; and under the Dean’s 
directions (somewhat reluctantly given), the work- 
men commenced their operations in the north aisle of 
the chapel at the spot where Mary and her sister 
Elizabeth were buried. The two coffins of the sisters 
were found in a narrow vault lying one on the other, 
the upper one being that of Elizabeth. They were 
the sole occupants of this chamber of death, and the 
vault was immediately closed again. 

Still, other vaults were examined, but no Scottish 
king found, and at last, in mere hopelessness, it was 
determined to enter the resting-place of the illustrious 
founder of the chapel, Henry vm, whose bones, with 
those of his queen, had reposed in, as it was thought, 
solitary state beneath their magnificent bronze tomb 
above. 

We will not mar the Dean’s language in describ- 
ing the opening of this vault by transcribing it into 
our own. 

“Tt was with a feeling of breathless anxisty, 
amounting to solemn awe, which caused the humblest 
of the workmen employed to whisper with bated 
breath, as the small opening at the apex of the arch 
admitted the first glimpse into the mysterious secret 
which had hitherto eluded this long research. Deep 
within the arched vault were dimly seen three coffins 
lying side by side, two of them dark and grey with 
age, the third somewhat brighter and newer; and of 
these, on the introduction of a light into the aperture, 
the two older appeared to be leaden, one bearing an 
inscription, and the third surrounded by a case of 
wood bearing also an inscription-plate. . The 
third coffin was found to be that of King James 1, as 
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indicated beyond question in the long inscription 
engraved on a copper plate soldered to the lead 
coffin. The two other coffins were those of Henry vz 
and his queen. These two coffins were bare lead, 
the wooden casing, even that underneath, being 
wholly removed. It became evident, on considering 
the narrowness of the entrance, as well as that of the 
yault, that originally the first two coffins had occu- 
pied a position on either side of the central line, but 
when the vault was invaded to place the third coffin 
the first two werestripped of their cases and coverings, 
the coffin of Henry vir removed more towards the 
south wall, and that of his queen then superposed 
to give convenient entry to the enormous bulk of the 
third coffin. The queen’s was then replaced on the 
floor between them in the little space left.” 

The vault was carefully sealed up again, and the 
place of burial of the Scottish king duly entered in 
the Abbey books. 

Although at the risk of wearying our reader, we 
will mention in conclusion the exhumation of the 
body of Charles 1 at Windsor in 1823. 

As in the case of James 1, so in that of his son 
Charles, the exact place where the body was depo- 
sited was unknown. It was at Windsor, and in the 
Garter, or St. George’s Chapel, but so hasty and 
secret had been the interment, and so broken up and 
dilapidated the flooring of the church, that when, 
upon the Restoration, Charles 11 proposed to erect a 
monument over his father’s remains, no one, not even 
aged persons who had been present at the late 
king’s funeral, could say accurately where they were 
laid. In the above year, however, some repairs 


and alterations being made below the surface of the 
choir of St. George’s Chapel, the workmen employed 
accidentally knocked away a portion of the end of the 


vault of Henry vim, and within were seen three 
coffins, two only, it was supposed, having been there 
deposited. 

Sir Henry Halford, the then Court Physician, 
thus describes the examination of the unknown coffin : 
‘On removing the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with 
no appearance of ever having been enclosed in wood, 
and bearing an inscription, ‘ Kina Cuarzzs, 1648,’ 
in large, legible characters, on a scroll of lead en- 
circling it, immediately presented itself to the view. 
A square opening was then made in the upper part 
of the lid, of such dimensions as to admit of a clear 
insight into its contents. These were, an internal 
wooden coffin, very much decayed, and the body 
earefully wrapped up in cere-cloth, into the folds of 
which 4 quantity of unctuous or greasy matter, mixed 
with resin, as it seemed, had been melted, so as to 
exclude, as effectually as possible, the existing air. 
The coffin was completely full; and from the 
tenacity of the cere-cloth, great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in detaching it successfully from the parts 
which it enveloped. Wherever the unctuous matter 
had insinuated itself the separation of the cere-cloth 
was easy ; and when it came off, a correct impression 
of the features to which it had been applied was 
observed in the unctuous substance. At length the 
whole face was disengaged from its covering. The 
eomplexion of the skin of it was dark and discoloured 
The forehead and temples had lost little or nothing 
ef their muscular substance; the cartilage of the 
nose was gone; but the left eye, in the first moment 
of exposure, was open and full, though it vanished 
almost immediately ; and the pointed beard, so 
characteristic of the reign of King Charles, was per- 
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fect. The shape of the face was a long oval; many 
of the teeth remained ; and the left ear, in consequence 
of the interposition of the unctuous matter between 
it and the cere-cloth, was found entire. 

“‘ Tt was difficult at this moment to withhold a de- 
claration that, notwithstanding its disfigurement, the 
countenance did bear a strong resemblance to the 
coins, the busts, and especially to the pictures of 
King Charles 1 by Vandyke, by which it had been 
made familiar to us. 

‘« When the head had been entirely disengaged from 
the attachments which confined it, it was found to be 
loose, and, without any difficulty, was taken up and 
held to view. It was quite wet, and gave a greenish- 
red tinge to paper and to linen which touched it. 
The back part of the scalp was entirely perfect, and 
had a remarkably fresh appearance, the bones of the 
skin being more distinct, as they usually are when 
soaked in moisture; and the tendons and ligaments 
of the neck were of considerable substance and firm- 
ness. The hair was thick at the back part of the 
head, and in appearance nearly black. portion of 
it, which has since been cleaned and dried, is of a 
beautiful dark-brown colour; that of the beard was 
a redder brown. On the back part of the head it was 
more than an inch in length, and had probably been 
cut so short for the convenience of the executioner, 
or perhaps by the piety of friends soon after death, 
in order to furnish memorials of the unhappy king. 

‘‘On holding up the head to examine the place of 
separation from the body, the muscles of the neck 
had evidently retracted themselves considerably, and 
the fourth cervical vertebra was found to be cut 
through its substance transversely, leaving the sur- 
faces of the divided portions perfectly smooth and 
even, an appearance which could have been produced - 
only by a heavy blow inflicted with a very sharp in- 
strument, and which furnished the last proof wanting 
to identify King Charles 1.” 

It must strike every reader as a remarkable fact 
that the first two of our Stuart kings lay for centuries 
in unknown sepulchres, nothing indicating their 
burial-place ; and that when found, each was dis- 
covered in the vault of a Zudor sovereign! James 1 
—apart from his immediate and glorious predecessor 
—apart from his mother, then lying in her almost 
empty vault with his eldest son—apart from his two 
beloved infant daughters—apart from his queen, who 
lies alone in her ample vault as if waiting for her 
husband to fill the vacant space—lies interred with 
Henry vir and Elizabeth of York (the bodies of 
Edward vi and Elizabeth of York herself having 
been temporarily displaced in order to admit his 
coffin); and Charles 1 is buried not in the Stuart vault 
of Westminster Abbey, but, after being carried down 
to Windsor, rests with Henry vir and Jane 
Seymour, his third and best beloved wife. 

The reason of this extraordinary arrangement has 
puzzled historians and antiquarians alike. We 
venture to think that James, deriving his title to the 
English crown solely through Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Henry vu, aided by that ‘“ kingcraft”? which he so 
much delighted to assume, wished to seal his right to 
the crown, in the apprehension of his English sub- 
jects, by resting with his Tudor predecessors in their 
royal vault; and that Charles, treated as a traitor to 
the liberties of his people, determined, as a Protes- 
tant king, to lie with his first Protestant ancestor, 
who had emancipated the English dominion from the 
thraldom of Rome. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL GRAF VON WRANGEL. 


N All Saints’ Day, the 1st of November, 1877, 
there passed away in Berlin, at the great age of 
ninety-three years, Field-Marshal Graf von Wrangel, 
the oldest general in the Prussian army. He was 
one of those remarkable men who came into notice in 
the wars with the first Napoleon, when a spirit of 
patriotism, faith, and religion took possession of so 
many leading minds in Prussia. Among these were 
the King Frederick William and his Queen Louisa, 
the great statesman Baron von Stein, the theologian 
Schleiermacher, the poet and essayist Arndt; with 
many others, such as Steffens, Stolberg, Claudius, 
Jung Stilling, and Perthes, who all laboured with an 


absorbing self-renunciation at once to elevate their | 


country morally, and to free it from a foreign yoke. 


higher officers in the Prussian army: Field-Marshal 
Graf York von Wartenburg, General von Scharnhorst, 


Graf Neidhardt von Gneisenau, and one better known | 


than any other to Englishmen, Prince Bliicher. 

The personal heroism of Bliicher is recorded in 
the familiar name of “ Marshal Forwards,” given by 
the Russians on account of his method of sudden 
and‘daring attack. The character of this great man 
was, it is true, not without its shadows; but his 
readiness to sacrifice himself for the good of his 
country, his stern fidelity to duty, his unchanging 


faith in better times, his constant acknowledgment | 


of God’s mercy, and the gentleness with which in 





several properties there, and divided into different 
lines. Some of these went to Sweden, to which they 
gave great commanders, and others to Pomerania, 
where they now flourish, but have property in the 
neighbouring province of Prussia. Hermann Wrangel, 
who was born in 1587, distinguished himself, under 
Charles rx of Sweden, in the wars with Russia and 
Denmark, was made field-marshal by Gustavus 
Adolphus, accompanied the latter to Germany, after 
his death returned to Sweden, and died in 1644 as 
governor of Livland. His son, Charles Gustav Graf 
von Wrangel, was born in 1613, and became even 
more distinguished than his father. He took an 
active part in the Thirty Years War, and afterwards 


|in the Swedish wars with Poland, Denmark, and 
Men of kindred spirit were to be found among the | 





the confusion of war he would offer words of kindness | 


and help to individuals, must have had a religious 
basis. In the crushing disasters which befell Prussia 
in the French War his hope never wavered. His 
humility and modesty, his utter contempt of all pomp 
and show, were only equalled by his firm belief that 
it was God who was leading him on to victory. One 
instance of Bliicher’s energy and humility may be 
given, partly in the words of Baur. On the 18th of 
June, i815, when more than seventy-two years of age, 
he was,hastening to assist Wellington. Delay would 
have been most dangerous, but progress was most 
difficult, owing to the state of the roads, which were 
heavy with mire. In the greatest anxiety to keep 
his word, Bliicher was constantly encouraging his 
troops with words and gestures. ‘‘ Forwards, children, 
forwards!” ‘It can’t be done, it is impossible,” 
was the answer. With energy and emotion he per- 
sisted, ‘Children, we must get on; you may well 
say it can’t be done, but it must be done. I have 
promised my brother Wellington ; promised, do you 
hear? You wouldn’t have me break my word?” 
And so the old veteran commander went about 
encouraging his soldiers to push on, and they came 
in just at the right moment to secure the defeat of 
the usurper and turn the destinies of Europe on the 
field of Waterloo. 

It was in those stirring and earnest times that 
Wrangel commenced his remarkable life. 
he was twelve years and a half old he entered the 
army, and when fourteen and a half was made an 
officer. His military career belongs to European his- 
tory ; our object is rather to tell of his personal cha- 
racter. He belonged to an old Westphalian family, 
which about the year 1100 emigrated to Denmark, in 
the thirteenth century went on to Livonia, obtained 


Before | 





Prussia, and died in 1676 on the island of Riigen. 

It is more than probable that the Wrangell family 
in Russia is connected, though perhaps remotely, with 
the Swedish family just referred to. The Russian 
name is spelt with two l’s, and the Swedish and 
Prussian with only one. Baron Ferdinand Petrovich 
von Wrangell, who was born in Esthonia in 1795, is 
principally noted for his Polar and Siberian explora- 
tions. In his search for land, said by the natives of 
Indigirka and Kolyma to extend to the north of the 
Polar Sea, he travelled in sledges drawn by dogs over 
the vast continents of Polar ice. He was raised to 
the rank of a vice-admiral in 1847, and after he 
retired from the service in 1849 became director of 
the privileged company established to trade with the 
Russian possessions in America. It is not necessary 
to refer to other members of this family. Enough 
has been said to show that in other lands besides 
Germany it has produced men who have distinguished 
themselves in the service of their country. 

Like Von Ziethen and other eminent Prussian 
commanders, Wrangel was a man of godly and 
upright character. Although he said but little, and 
was far from publishing his deeds of piety and bene- 
volence, there is reason for concluding that, at least 
in later life, he was a devout and penitent believer 
in Christ. Nearly twenty years ago he seems to 
have had a strong and impressive view of the un- 
certainty of life and the nearness of death. He 
wrote, on April 13th, 1857 (his seventy-fourth 
birthday), a letter, im which he gave an account of 
his inward spiritual state, his faith, and his hope. 
He gave this letter to Dr. Biichsel, his minister, and 
requested him not to open it till after his death. 

This confession of Christian fuith and hope, 
coming from such a man, is worth translating in 
extenso. It is in substance as follows :—My dear 
friend,—At my advanced age I am every hour, and 
with joyfulness of heart, looking forward to my 
being summoned from this world. My hope is that 
the Almighty will for Christ’s sake graciously pardon 
my manifold sins and transgressions, which I deeply 
lament. When I am called away be so good as 
to deliver a short funeral address over my remains, 
but kindly abstain altogether from words of praise 
on account of anything that I have done or left un- 
done. You have been for more than ten years my 
faithful pastor, and have no doubt formed an idea 
of how honestly I have endeavoured, and severely 
I have struggled, to become better and virtuous. 
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Yet I have come far—yea, very far—short of the 
mark. That I feel very much, and the Almighty 
knows my sinfulness. Yes, my guilt is great 
and desperate, and my wounds incurable if not 
healed in the blood of Christ, and for this I daily 
send up my earnest prayers to heaven. All my dear 
relations and my good friends I heartily thank for 
their love and devotedness with which they have 
added to my happiness and joy. All those to whom 
Ihave without my knowledge and will caused pain 
will I beg forgive me. God bless my faithful, 
severely tried, and beloved wife. God bless my good 
and most faithful children, and my dear grandchil- 
dren. I pray you, I beseech you, keep firmly to- 
gether in good and in evil days, in the fear of God, 
in love, and in harmony. Blessed be God the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Death is swallowed up 
in victory. With hearty gratitude I call to mind the 
comfortable words with which you, my best Biichsel, 
have so often led my soul to our crucified Saviour, 
and how I have received out of your hands the holy 
sacrament with a believing heart. Yes, J believe. 
Von WRaANGEL. 
Dr. Biichsel said very justly that this was a re- 
markable and powerful confession, not only for the 
army, but also for the church and Christendom. He 
told of how strict, and, at times, relentless Wrangel 
was in enforcing duty, but at the same time how 
tender his heart was, and how his ear and hand were 


open for all who sought counsel and help. Whilst | 


he was a patriot in the old Prussian sense of the 
word, he was the most popular man in all Berlin. 
Every child knew him, every man took off his hat 
out of respect for him. A deep and holy seriousness 
animated him, for honest piety was the core of his 
life ; but he was fond of expressing himself in strange 
and striking ways, so that numberless anecdotes have 
been related and eagerly accepted concerning him. 
He thus united in himself contrasts and peculiarities 
that are seldom met with to such an extent in any one 
man. From the time he became a lieutenant till he was 
made field-marshal his name continued uutarnished. 
One deed of his will never be forgotten in the 
history of Berlin. It was his entrance into the city 
in 1848. Dr. Biichsel continued: ‘I shall never 
forget the evening when he took up his abode in the 
king’s palace. All Berlin was in the greatest ex- 
citement, but I found him perfectly calm ; and when 
I congratulated him, he said, with the psalmist, 
‘Not to me, not to me, but to the Lord alone be 
the honour. I have done nothing but carried out 
the command of my king.’ What most pleased 
him was, that the victory was won without a 
drop of blood being shed. He knelt down as he 
was wont to do when he held communion with 
his Lord, and requested me to offer up prayer 
and thanksgiving. I have had the deepest view of the 
state of his heart when he was preparing to receive 
the holy sacrament, and I confess with gratitude to 
have seen how the deepest sense of sinfulness was 
in him united with the joyful confidence of faith in 
the cross of the Lord Jesus. He was not only a hero 
in the presence of the enemy, but in the conflicts 
within his own soul. He said, with truthfulness, ‘I 
am a miracle of the patience and grace of God.’ He 
was not without days of suffering and tribulation. 
He had to stand over the coffins of his sons; but he 
had learned to humble himself under the mighty 
hand of God.” 5 ; 
Dr. Biichsel felt himself restrained from indulging 
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in the praises of the deceased, as his letter had re- 
quested that not one word of praise might be uttered 
over his remains. It must be said, however, that 
there are others who take a less favourable view of 
his character, and who would probably judge him 
with a severity akin to the sternness of his own 
nature ;’ but even his most critical opponents must 
make allowance both for the necessities of his mili- 
tary position, and the strong political convictions by 
which he was governed. 

Wrangel took a remarkable interest in one of the 
poorest portions of Berlin, the St. Elizabeth Parish, 
near the Rosenthaler Gate. For years he used to be 
one of the regular attendants at special services 
there, always sitting in the same place, and paying 
the most devout attention to the sermon. He was 
accustomed to put, after the sermon, a gift, which 
every year became larger, into the hands of the 
minister, and request him to give it to whatever 
widow in the parish happened just then to be in the 
deepest need. He also requested to be informed of 
the circumstances and dwelling of the recipient. He 
took also an interest in the young of the parish, and 
gave to the minister, year after year, New Testa- 
ments for those just confirmed, in every copy of 
which he had written his own name, and added some 
appropriate passage of Scripture. Some years ago, 
after he had recovered from a severe illness, he sent 
the minister a valuable present for the church, which 
was to be presented on the king’s birthday (following 
day), but requesting that the name of the donor 
might not be announced till after his death. Some 
time after, when the minister of the church died, 
Wrangel made another valuable present to be kept 
in memory of their departed pastor. When the con- 
gregation and other friends had’ raised a fine moru- 
ment to the memory of their minister, Wrangel 
appeared a few weeks after in the dwelling of the 
sorrowing widow, and gave her a well-executed 
photograph which he had caused to be taken of the 
grave, ete., in which her husband and two sons lay. 
There were no doubt many, very many such inci- 
dents, but it is possible that a considerable number, 
perhaps most of them, will never be known in this 
world, for ‘Old Wrangel”’ acted on the principle of not 
letting his left hand know what his right hand did. 
Such as the above show a beautiful, kind, and warm 
heart, and, taken along with his daring courage and 
stern sense of duty, seem to have been fruits of 
divine grace in his soul. 

In his study there lay on a folding-table an Elber- 
feld hymn-book of 1835. This hymn-book was his 
constant companion on all his journeys and military 
expeditions. On the fly-leaf before the title he had 
written in German: ‘This hymn-book, in which I 
have found ’so much comfort and blessing, I bequeath 
to my dear Gustav. Warmbrunn, July 20th, 1876.— 
G. von WraneeEt.” This Gustav is Secretary to the 
German Legation at Brussels, and the grandson and 
only descendant of the Wrangels now living. At 
different hymns the deceased made short remarks. 
One of these is the beautiful hymn written by Funcke, 
of-Magdeburg, who died in 1814. It begins: ‘ Wie 
ist mein ITers so fern von dir” (How is my heart so 
far from Thee?). Wrangel wrote on the 17th of 
April, 1842, at this hymn: ‘‘ Z%ef betriibt” (Deeply 
grieved). Then thereisthefine hymn written by Doring, 
who was born in Magdeburg in 1785, and who wrote 
much that was very spiritual and full of thought. It 
!” and speaks of 


begins: ‘‘ Hallelujah, amen! amen! 
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hastening on to the goal; of the soul being refreshed 
with present peace and eternal rest, and adds: 
‘‘When my pilgrimage is ended, Thou wilt receive 
me, Lord Jesus Christ, through the gate of death. 
Then will I sing to Thee in the higher choir.” The 
deceased wrote, on the 11th of December, 1875, words 
which show that he was eagerly longing (as the sealed 
letter said) for the heavenly rest. They are: ‘O 
Heiland nimm mich armen Siinder recht bald in Gnade 
an” (O, Saviour, graciously receive me, a poor 
sinner, very soon). 

A few circumstances out of the life of this remark- 
able man may now be given. He was born at 
Stettin on April 13th, 1784. His father was colonel 
of an infantry regiment. When he was only twenty- 
three years of age he obtained, as young officer at 
the Battle of Heidelberg, June 10th, 1807, the high- 





had been wounded, so that Wrangel, as major, took 
his place. He was commanded to cover the retreat of 
Russian infantry, but it was soon found that his 
regiment was completely surrounded by the French. 
Just then a French officer appeared as parlementaire, 
and offered favourable terms of surrender. But 
Wrangel proudly refused to capitulate, and with his 
regiment broke through to the Prussian army. For 
this he was promoted over hundreds of officers and 
made lieutenant-colonel. In 1839 he was made com- 
mander of the first army corps. Two years before, 
at Miinster, he was ordered to proceed against the 
disturbances which had broken out there, owing to 
the arrest and imprisonment of the Archbishop of 
Cologne. The measures which he took to prevent 
any severe conflict, and his own personal bearing, had 
the happiest effect, and made such an impression 





est war honour, that of the order pour la merite. This 
order had been founded by Frederick the Great, and 
was conferred only for acts of heroic bravery. To 
obtain such an honour at such an early age gave 
promise of a brilliant career. The peace of Tilsit 
followed on the Ith of July, and Wrangel, before the 
recommencement of hostilities, married, on the 26th 
of December, 1810, his cousin, who now survives him, 
and is more than fourscore years of age. The regi- 
ment in which he had hitherto served bore the name 
of Ziethen, who was so distinguished in the time of 
Frederick the Great, and whom Wrangel took more 
or less for his model. Ziethen was noted for stern 
discharge of duty, real piety, and readiness to help 
all in need. He was the most popular Prussian 
general of his day. When seventy-nine years of age 
he wanted to take part in the Bavarian War of 
Succession, but the King, of course, could not grant 
such a request. 

The war with France recommenced in the spring 
of 1813, and Wrangel distinguished himself on many 
occasions. In the fight at Champeaubert-Etoges, on 
February 13, 1814, the commander of his regiment 





upon all that the police alone succeeded in prevent- 
ing serious outbreaks. 

The same tact and energy, blended with mildness 
and confidence in the people, stood by him when 
putting down the Berlin Revolution of 1848. When 
some spoke with severity of the lower classes, he 
would say, ‘‘These poor people are not so bad as 
they appear to be.” And when at times they came 
angrily around his carriage as he rode into the city, 
he generally spoke a kind fatherly word or witty 
remark in their own Berlin jargon, or hinted that if 
they would only let politics alone they would find that 
they and he did not differ so much in their opinions 
as might be supposed. Such conduct put the seeth- 
ing restless masses into a good humour, and it often 
happened that those who gathered round him in fury, 
or had threatened him with the lamp-post, in the 
end raised a cheer to him, and felt that while he 
would sternly execute orders his heart was full of 
kindness towards them. He soon became the most 
popular man in Berlin. 

During the latter years of his life, as soon as he 
appeared on the street either walking or driving, he 
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was sure to be surrounded by a crowd of school lads, 
who at once raised the cry, ‘Long life to Papa 
Wrangel.” They would follow at the heels of his 
horse as far as the very house where Wrangel lived. 
He generally threw a handful of coppers out among 
them, and nothing pleased the old man better than 
to see them scramble for them. Many most curious 
anecdotes are told of him, nearly all of which have 
to do with his reported blunders in spelling and 
speaking German, and no one enjoyed them better 
than the general himself. He was fond of speaking 
just like the Berlin common people, and their German 
is known not to be the best in the world. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the wars with 
Denmark, so much and so justly condemned in this 
country, which he conducted in 1848 and 1864, nor 
on the great services which he rendered his country 
in the improvement of the Prussian cavalry, and the 
conducting of great military manoeuvres. His stern 
discipline contributed towards bringing about the 
military supremacy of Prussia. 

After his return, in October, 1877, from Warm- 
brunn he was somewhat unwell, towards the end of 
the month symptoms became quite serious, and on the 
evening of the Ist of November, ata little after eight 
o’clock, a severe attack of coughing came on, which 
brought his life to a close. On the following Mon- 
day a service was held at the house of the deceased 
by his friend and minister, Dr. Biichsel. The Emperor 
was present and most members of the Prussian royal 





family. His Majesty, who was deeply moved, spoke 
a few words to the widowed countess. The service, 
which commenced at three o’clock, was opened by the 
singing of the beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Christus der ist mein 
Leben und sterben mein Gewinn” (For me to live is Christ, | 
and to die is gain). It describes the joy of one who | 
has obtained peace with God through Christ’s death ; 
speaks of strength, and speech, and thought failing | 
and passing away in death, and asks for a peaceful | 
end and eternal life with God in heavenly joy. It is | 
supposed to have been written by Anna, Countess of | 
Stolberg, about the year 1600. It is a most appro- | 
priate hymn for a funeral service. Dr. Biichsel | 
began his address with the words of Psalm xc., ‘* Lord, 
Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations.” 
The letter which he read and the remarks which he 
made have been already referred to. The service 
closed with the singing of the touching hymn, 
* Jesus meine Zuversicht und mein Heiland ist mein Leben”? 
(For me to live in Jesus, my stay and my Saviour), 
which was written by the great-granddaughter of 
Admiral Coligny and the mother of the first King of 
Prussia. The Emperor stood during the whole of the 
service, listened to the address with the greatest 
attention, and was deeply affected by some parts 
of it. 

The procession now formed below. The beat of 
muffled drums, the sweet tones of ‘‘ Jesus meine 
Zwersicht,” the flags draped in mourning, the 
measured tread, the vast crowds, the hundreds of 
officers and brave men, all met to do honour to the 
departed chief, presented an impressive scene. 
Behind the hearse, at a little distance, the Emperor, 
on foot, alone, with solemn step, followed the remains 
of his faithful servant for a considerable distance and 
then returned to the palace. The procession moved 
on to the railway-station, from which the coffin was 
conveyed to the birthplace of the deceased, which 
the train slowly entered at eleven o’clock that night. 





Next morning, at nine, a service was held. The 


preacher (Rev. Gehrke) commenced his address with 
the words: ‘‘ Travellers in the East tell us that the 
cedars of Lebanon are becoming fewer and fewer. 
Once a mighty forest stood there—now there are 
only a few left, and even these are gnawed with the 
tooth of time. Soon the last of them will disappear. 
So it is with the heroes of 1813, 1814, and 1815.” 
Having described the deceased, he closed as follows: 
‘‘ We pray that God may be present in an especial 
manner with the aged widow; that His own loving 
hand may close all the wounds of her heart; and 
still more, that she may feel for her comfort that the 
departed is not torn from her for ever. For her there is 
coming an hour of reunion. Let that be also our 
comfort as regards the departed, and let our parting 
word to him be, ‘Auf wiedersehen’ (Till we meet 
again). Till then, farewell, thou hero, thou man of 
God!” At the grave the text was Luke ii. 29. There 
is something noble in the contemplation of a life of 
rigorous faithfulness in the discharge of duty. The 
eye rests with wonder and delight on those who 
have thereby won the highest distinctions and posi- 
tions for themselves in their country and in history. 
But the Christian mind is far more delighted to hear 
of these chieftains and heroes bowing as sinners at 
the throne of grace, and seeking mercy and salvation 
through their Saviour’s merits. And when they pass 
in this spirit to the rest above, the voice which utters 
from their helpless remains, ‘‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi,” tells us that higher honours await them—a 
crown of heavenly glory that fadeth not away. 





OUR UNDERGROUND WEALTH. 


A VERY useful volume is published yearly by the 
Government, entitled, ‘‘Mineral Statistics of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
It is ably compiled by Mr. Robert Hunt, r.x.s., 
and, although it bristles with figures, it is interesting 
as revealing the extent of our mineral wealth, and 
the progress of our mineral enterprise year by year. 
From the volume for 1876, which is the latest 
published, we learn that the total mineral produc- 
tion of the United Kingdom amounted that year to 
the sum of sixty million pounds sterling. Compared 
with the previous year there was an increase of about 
one and a quarter million. The quantity of minerals 
raised was nearly one hundred and eighty million 
tons. The most valuable mineral raised was gold, 
but of this only 293 ozs. were obtained. This quan- 
tity was taken from the mountains that range down 
the northern side of the estuary of the Mawddach 
in North Wales, and it was only half the quantity 
mined during the year 1875. ‘Tin ore, for which the 
south-western extremity of the kingdom is histori- 
cally famous, comes next in value, although during 
the last two years there has been a great deprecia- 
tion in its price. The production of this mineral is 
confined to the county of Cornwall and the adjacent 
part of Devon, one hundred and four mines being 
situated in the former county, and six only in the 
latter. Besides the mines, there are fifteen works on 
rivers and on the sea-shore in the two counties, 
where tin in fine grains is obtained from the sand 
and silt that, during long ages, have been washed 
off the mineral-bearing rocks of the interior, and 
also from rivers into which streams flowing from 


| mines have brought fine particles of ore that have 
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escaped from the whole of the processes invented to 


arrest them. The total quantity of tin ore raised 
last year was nearly fourteen thousand tons, of the 
average value of £44 per ton. The price in 1854 
was £68 per ton. Besides the quantity raised in this 
country, we imported in 1876 of tin in ingots 150 
tons. 

Copper has also suffered in value from the general 
depression of trade during the last few years, still 
the production of the last year was nearly 8,000 tons 
in excess of that of the year before, reaching in 1876 
to nearly 80,000 tons. One hundred and one mines 
contributed to this amount; sixty-four of these, 
yielding 59,392 tons, were in Cornwall; fifteen in 
Devonshire; three in other English counties; nine 
in Wales, of which two in Anglesea gave 3,692 tons. 
Scotland and the Isle of Man have one productive 
copper mine each, and Ireland has seven that yield 
an average of 1,000 tons each. 

The amount of copper ore raised in the United 
Kingdom has decreased from 180,378 tons in 1866, 
to 80,000 tons in 1876. The value shows a more 
marked decrease, being in the last year only one-third 
of its value in 1866. 

Our imports in 1876 were 465,769 tons, or 
110,000 tons less than those of 1875, and in this 
fact we have an indication, notwithstanding our own 
increased production, of the stagnation in trade so 
heavily complained of. It must also be remembered 
that the increase of the year fails to reach by 10,000 
tons the production of four years ago. 

Lead is more widely diffused in the British Isles. 
The 304 mines from which it is raised are spread over 
nine English counties and ten Welsh, together with 
eight mines scattered over Scotland and seven in 
Ireland. In England the largest quantity is raised 
in the hilly region between Northumberland and 
Durham on the east, and Cumberland and Westmore- 
land on the west. This district produced last year 
24,000 tons of ore. Shropshire is the next richest 
county, giving nearly 8,000 tons. Yorkshire follows 
with 4,000 tons, the smallest yield being that of 
Devonshire, 333 tons. In Wales the richest county 
is Montgomeryshire, its production being 8,940 tons, 
of which quantity three-fourths are derived from the 
celebrated ‘‘ Var” mine. Cardiganshire gives 5,335 
tons, Denbighshire 2,600, the greater part of which 
is obtained from one mine, and Flintshire 3,0C3 
tons. It should be a caution to speculators when 
they are reminded that of the 304 mines pro- 
ducing ore, scarcely more than one in ten produces it 
in quantities sufficient to be remunerative, and that 
there are at least as many more “‘lead mines’ that 
make no return of ore at all. 

The ores of lead form our chief home source of the 
supply of silver. The 80,000 tons of lead raised gave 
483,422 ounces of silver, or slightly over six ounces 
per ton. The ores richest in silver were those from 
Montgomeryshire and Cardiganshire in Wales. 
Another ore closely associated with that of lead is 
the ore of zinc in its two chief varieties, ‘ blende”’ 
and ‘‘calamme.” The total yield of this ore was 
nearly 24,000 tons, of which one-third came from the 
Isle of Man, another third from North Wales, one- 
sixth from Cornwall, and the remainder was contri- 
buted by the other lead-producing districts. 

The production of ‘iron ore”’ in the year reached a 
total of 16,841,583 tous, which was a million tons 
more than the production of 1875. The number of 
furnaces at which the iron was smelted was not so 





numerous as in the previous year, so that it follows 
that the average production of pig iron from each 
furnace was greater. Taken in connection with the 
fact that our coal production was one and a quarter 
million tons in excess of the yield of 1875, it would 
seem as if we had taken a turn back towards pros- 
perity, especially as the shipment returns show that 
we sold in 1876 more than the extra quantity raised, 
and must therefore have sold off some of our old 
stock. The total amount of coal raised in 1876 
reached the enormous amount of 133,344,766 tons; 
in the year 1854 the amount was 64,661,401 tons. 
The number of collieries have since that date been 
nearly doubled. 

In salt our production reached 2,273,256 tons, or 
more than 40,000 tons less than in the preceding year. 
In miscellaneous minerals there is not much to call 
for remark, except that certain trades—as, for exam- 
ple, those of the distillation of oils, etc., from coal- 
shales, of the manufacture of artificial manures, and 
certain branches of chemical industry—seem to be 
growing. On the whole, spite of the present stagna- 
tion of trade, there is not much cause for despondency, 
and signs are not wanting that this period is about to 
give place to one more hopeful and satisfactory. 





Baricties. 


ManitTospa.—The glowing description of this Western region 
given by Lord Dufferin must have been largely due to the 
summer season when his visit was made. One x knows the 
country says that ‘‘ Lord Dufferin’s account is much too highly 
coloured. Had his experience been gained in winter or autumn, 
instead of in the months of August and September, doubtless a 
different complexion would have been given to the narrative of 
his lordship’s travels. I can vouch for the fact that in the 
spring of the present year the roads in Manitoba were impass- 
able owing to the depth of mud. Many immigrants turned back 
to the States when they saw the condition of the ‘settlement.’ 
By reason of the poverty of its inhabitants, hardly an acre of 
land has changed hands during the season which has just closed. 
As a rule the crops are very uncertain. Locusts or floods, or 
something else, such as early frosts, alternately appear in that 
outlandish region.” 


Drink TrarFFic.—A late respected member of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Charles Buxton, himself a brewer, spoke his 
mind when, regardless of self-interest, he said, ‘‘The struggle 
between the church and the school-house and the library 
against the publichouse and the beershop was only one develop- 
ment of the war between heaven and hell.” Give the church, 
the school-house, and the library fair play, which they have 
not at present. While they send out their preachers and teachers, 
an army of 180,000 men was sent out licensed by the law of this 
land to undo the work of the preachers and to train the people 
to drunkenness, demoralisation, and debauchery. These men 
are licensed on the supposition that they are able to arrange 
that their customers should drink just as much as was good for 
them, otherwise we should have free trade in drink.—JSir 
Wilfrid Lawson. [Whatever may be thought of the principles 
of the Permissive Bill, as advocated by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
giving the majority of ratepayers in each district power over the 
drink traffic, all are agreed that the present reckless system of 
‘licensing ” is a great evil. The welfare ,of the respectable 
part of the community is sacrificed for the interests of class pro- 
perty and party politics. ] 


Rosert Burns.—A Scotch correspondent says that the copy 
of Bunbury’s print of the dead soldier, referred to in the 
‘* Leisure Hour” for November, 1877, is in the museum con- 
nected with the Chambers’ Institute at Peebles. ‘‘It is 
framed and carefully preserved, along with a note, giving its 
history since Burns was moved to tears, as described so touch- 
ingly by Sir Walter Scott. 1 saw it at Peebles during the past 
summer, and can testify that your engraving is a remarkably 
faithful copy of it.” Referring the matter to Dr, William 
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Chambers, we have received the following satisfactory and inte- 
resting communication :—‘‘ Replying to your inquiry as to 
Bunbury’s print of the dead soldier in the Chambers’ Institu- 
tion at Peebles, I have to tell a very simple story: The print, 
glazed in a black frame, is that which originally. belonged to 
Professor Fergusson, in whose house it was seen by Burns and 
Scott in the way you mention. The print was inherited by the 
professor’s son, Sir Adam Fergusson. In his old days, say about 
1850, Sir Adam was a frequent visitor at the house of my 
brother Robert, in Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. There I often 
saw him. He came chiefly to hear Mrs. R. Chambers’ playing 
of Scottish airs on the harp, of which he was very fond. Arising 
out of this intimacy, he presented Mrs. R. Chambers with his 
much-prized picture by Bunbury, and she presented the picture 
to me for the purpose of being hung up in the museum of the 
Chambers’ Institution at its opening in 1859. There it still 
hangs, and there it will remain. I have seen another copy of 
the print, which is possessed. by a gentleman in Edinburgh. 
Your reduced fac simile is a fair representation of the print.— 
W. CHAMBERS.” 


War Anp Dentistry.—About the time of the fall of Plevna 
it was stated by a war correspondent that the price of a human 
jaw at the seat of warin Bulgaria was 10f., more or less. It varies 
according to the regularity, soundness, and whiteness of the 
teeth. In Paris the quotation is fifty per cent. greater at whole- 
sale rates. The ghastly wares are conveyed in cases containing 
five hundred, and the teeth are extracted after their arrival at 
the city to which the jaws are consigned. 


MALE SErvants.—There was a decrease in the number of 
male servants last year on whom a duty of fifteen shillings a 
year was payable by their masters. The number in Great Britain 
was 223,143, and the amount paid £167,561. As the number 
of male servants subject to duty usually increases with the 
population, the diminished number in 1877 was probably due 
to the general depression of trade, which caused retrenchment in 
many departments of social life. 


War HINDERING IMPROVEMENT.—When Sir Arthur Cotton 


recently visited Manchester to attend a meeting in the Town | 
ll on Indian Irrigation, Mr. Bright, in his speech, gave an | * gfe. ae re ene 
1 : S : i pls. oc ty 6 | right of issuing twenty-three ounces of biscuit or of flour in lieu 


interesting and suggestive recollection of a previous visit to 
Manchester by the distinguished military engineer. ‘‘ Sir 
Arthur Cotton was here about twenty-five years ago ; I think it 
was just before the war with Russia broke out. What a curious 
thing it is to look upon! And-he was here in the old Town 
Hal. We had a very large map, which Mr. Wyld, of Charing 
Cross, a friend of mine, who was then in Parliament, made for 
us. This is a very big room, or else I was going to say a map 
as big as the whole side of the room. Sir Arthur Cotton came 
down at the request of members of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Sir Thomas Beazley, Mr. Henry Ashworth, myself, and others 
invited him. He gave us a lecture on the subject of the 
Godavery Works, and the project then was to launch a company 
to work out the scheme of the Godavery Irrigation. Imme- 
diately afterwards that unhappy transaction in our history, the 
war with Russia in 1854, began. Any one who had money in 
his pocket was anxious to keep it, and irrigation, which would 
have prevented famine, was suspended.” 


OLp Names AnD Customs.—As they went through London 
or elsewhere it was very instructive to ask always what was 
the meaning of the name of the place where they happened 
to be ; he (Dean Stanley) always did. To take the = where 
they were at that moment—John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 
What did that mean? Some of them, of course, knew. Any 
one knowing Greek knew that Adelphi meant brothers ; but 
why was it called ‘‘brothers”? It was because there were four 
brothers named Adam, who came from Kirkcaldy. These 
brothers were great architects, and they determined to rescue 
the part of London where they were at that moment from the 
mud of the Thames; they were, in fact, the founders of the 
Embankment. They were named Robert, William, James, and 
John, and those streets were called after them, and would con- 
tinue a memorial of their energy and how they kept together by 
their strong brotherly affection. As they went along the Strand 
and looked at the names of the streets from side to side, it 
revealed to them at once the connection of all the great English 
families ; the streets, as they now are, being called after the 
names of the ancient nobility who lived there. The names of 
the streets recalled the history of England. There were two 
things which ought to be preserved as much as possible in 
London—the names of streets and, if possible, the few remains 
there were of ancient architecture. In the City there were, he 
knew, great difficulties as to the last ; but, with regard to the 





old churches which were being pulled down, he would say, ‘ at 
any rate save the towers.” Another piece of advice which he 
would give them in the art of questioning was as to the days— 
to try and fix in their minds what had happened on a par- 
ticular day. That day, for instance, was the 17th of November, 
and had they been passing by Westminster at 12 o’clock they 
might have been surprised to hear the bells of Westminster 
Abbey pealiny;. It was the only day on which the bells of the 
Abbey rang to record any past event, and they were merrily 
pealing that day, as it was the day of the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth. From that day the history of England turned over 
a new leaf; she began that course of continual, steady advance 
which has never since passed away.—Dean Stanley at the 
Society of Arts. 


Posr-OFFICE WARNING AS TO ENCLOSURES IN LETTERS. — 
It is always risky to enclose valuable remittances in unregistered 
letters. Post-Office servants acquire marvellous expertness in 
determining by the touch whether a letter contains bank notes or 
stamps; if they cannot get the knowledge by their fingers, 
felonious postmen ‘‘ can smell the stamps.” <A striking experi- 
ment on this subject was made by Mr. Jeffery. He made up 
20 letters, only five of which contained stamps, and all of which 
were alike on the outside. An experienced Post-Office servant 
was able to pick out by the sense of smell those with the 
stamps. The only device which baffled him was to scent the 
letters with eau de cologne. Of course, mothers will continue 
to send half-crowns or half-sovereigns to their boys at *chool 
by post, and the mass of mankind will insist uy«.. remitting 
small sums in the form of stamps, in spite of remonstrances and 
warnings. But it is right that they should know, from the 
testimony of experienced officials, that the employes of the Post- 
Office become experts in the feeling of letters, that they can tell 
very correctly whether letters contain bank-notes, coin, or 
stamps.— The Spectator. 


TuRKIsH CoMMISSARIAT. —Rations for all arms are the same, 
and nominally stand thus :—Bread, 21b.; meat, 84 0z.; rice, 
3o0z.; butter }0z.; salt, 30z.; onions, %0z.; candles, 1-100z.; 
wood, 234 oz.; charcoal, 9% oz.; clarified butter, 1-10 oz. ; 
soap, 1-100z. On service the Government reserves to itself the 


of bread, and the soldier on enlistment has to agree that two 
ounces of meat shall be deducted from his daily rations and 
sold, and with the amount vegetables purchased to provide him 
with soup. Companies are divided into messes of eight, and the 
men have, when in barracks, two meals a day—one an hour 
after sunrise, the second an hour before sunset. In the 
Ramazan, or month of fasting, the hours are changed to an 
hour before sunrise and immediately after sunset. The dinner 
hour, as in our service, is announced by bugle sounds. The 
barracks vary much, some being fairly comfortable, but by far 
the greater majority are, it would seem, low, badly ventilated, 
and indescribably filthy. The men sleep on wooden platforms 
raised about a foot from the floor of the foom, which is rarely er 


“never boarded. Each man is supposed to have a mattress, a pillow, 


and two blankets. Sergeants, corporals, and the like grades of 
non-commissioned officers sleep in the men’s barracks ; captains, 
subaiterns, and the higher grades of non-commissioned officers 
dwell apart in separate rooms.—‘‘ Times” Military Corres- 
pondent. 


OccUPATION FOR SOLDIERS IN PEACE.—In your article (No. 
1344, p. 620) on ‘* The Loss of Land by Encroachment of the 
Sea on the Coast of Yorkshire,” the writer refers to the difficulty 
of carrying out works of so extensive a nature. I venture to think 
a remedy may be found in the proper use of the now wasted 
time and strength of our soldiers. The manner in which the 
greater portion of their time is spent, and the best means of 
improving it, is a question that must often occur to the minds 
of thinking men, If we ask, ‘‘ What is the soldier’s life in time 
of peace?” those who live in garrison towns should be best able 
to answer. But even a casual visitor must soon discover that a 
little more employment might be useful. The old saying about 
Satan finding mischief for idle hands is certainly often true as 
to the army, officers as well as men. Instead, then, of time and 
strength being thus wasted, why should it not be employed ?— 
not only in saving the land on our Yorkshire coast, but in 
redeeming much that is now useless, or worse than useless, from 
its tendency to produce disease. This would not interfere with 
the ordinary labour market, as some Government works are said 
to do. Under the direction of the scientific corps, our soldiers 
could build sea-walls, and do such other work as would be 
beneficial to our island. They might well be taught the use of 
other weapons than the rifle and bayonet. The use of the spade 
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at Plevna has taught a lesson as to the cost and the efficiency 
of fortifications. Why should not our soldiers learn what they 
may need on emergency, and work as the old Roman soldiers 
did? Addition to their poor pay would, of course, be allowed, 
and they would be better prepared to meet an enemy, should 
the necessity arise, than under the present system of wasted 
life. The army surgeon would have less work, the army chap- 
lain and scripture reader would have better soil to work upon, 
and the benefit to our soldiers and to our country, morally, 
spiritually, and materially, would be incalculable. 


HypropHopiA AND Stray Doas.— The manager of the 
Home for Lost Dogs, at Battersea, has written :—‘‘ Since the 
establishment of the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs 200,000 
animals have been brought to the kennels. I am in a position 
to state that not one of those dogs has been affected with rabies, 
although most of them were stray, starving, or vagabond ani- 
mals. I think this disposes of the popular theory that the 
terrible disease alluded to is dined only by stray dogs. It 
is important to note this point, because it proves that the cry of 
death to dogs found in the streets without owners is unjust and 
unreasonable. It is nevertheless true that many hundreds of 
‘mad dogs,’ so-called, have been brought to the home, where 
they have. been isolated, kindly treated, and fed with appropriate 
food. In not one instance has rabies been discovered in such 
animals. Some of the cases at the time of their arrival were 
designated as ‘ raving madness,’ and stories were told of bites by 
the w'oes, which had already resulted in hydrophobia, yet with- 
out the siigitest foundation in reason. There were found symp- 
toms of disease, but not of rabies; while proofs of alleged 
hydrophobia consisted of the usual vague assertions, without 
verifications of any kind. Upwards of 95,000 dogs have been 
seized in the streets by the police, many of which were more or 
less untractable. These animals were conveyed by hand to the 
police-stations, and afterwards to the Dogs’ Home; and I am 
authorised by Chief-Inspector Harris, of Scotland Yard, to state 
that, notwithstanding the great risk of hydrophobia incurred by 
the officers engaged, and the frequency of severe bites, that 
dreadful malady, hydrophobia, has never occurred in the Metro- 
politan Police.” 


FreNcH MIiTAry StreNctTH.—The strength of the French 
Army is as follows :—Active Army (five classes), 719,366; re- 
serve of active Army (four classes), 520,982; territorial Army 


(five classes), 594,736 ; reserve of territorial Army (six classes), 


638,782; total, 2,473,866. The above figures include only 
trained men. More than 23,000 trained men are told off an- 
nually for auxiliary services, but do not serve during peace. 
There are already about 90,000 of these men available, and when 
the law of 1872 has had time to take effect, the nine classes of 
the active Army will give more than 180,000 men classified as 
auxiliaries. The following figures represent the strength of the 
Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, and Military Train, as 
provided for in 1878 in the Annual Budget:—Infantry, 282,122 ; 
Cavalry, 68,696 ; Artillery, 68,762 ; Engineers, 11,005; Mili- 
tary Train, 9,536. In the French Navy there are 50 ironclads 
afloat, and the number of ironclads now being built is ten. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION DISPROVED BY EXPERIMENT.— 
Professor Tyndall has lately described in a lecture some experi- 
ments on spontaneous generation. The substance of the lecture 
had already been stated in a letter to Professor Huxley, Sec. 
R.S., from Switzerland :—‘‘ Though the question of ‘Spon- 
taneous Generation’ is, I believe, practically set at rest for 
the scientific world, you may possibly deem the following facts 
of sufficient interest to be communicated to the Royal Society. 
I brought with me this year to the Alps 60 hermetically-sealed 
flasks, containing infusions of beef, mutton, turnip, and cucum- 
ber, which had beeri boiled for five minutes and sealed during 
ebullition. They were packed in sawdust, and when opened 
here the drawn out and sealed ends of six of them were found 
broken off. These six flasks were filled with organisms, the 
remaining ones were pellucid and free from life. Two or three 
of them were subsequently broken by accident, but for six 
weeks 50 of the flasks remained perfectly clear. At the end of 
this time I took 23 of them into a shed containing some fresh 
hay, and there snipped off their sealed ends with a pair of pliers. 
The air of the hay-loft entered to fill the vacuum produced by 
the boiling in London. Twenty-seven other flasks were taken 
immediately afterwards to the edge of a declivity, which might 
almost be called a precipice, with a fall of about 1,000 feet. A 
gentle breeze was blowing from the mountains, partly snow- 
covered and partly bare rock, towards the precipice. Taking 
care to cleanse my pliers in the flame of a spirit lamp, and to 
keep my body to leeward of the flasks, 1 snipped off their 
sealed ends. The two groups of flasks were then placed in our 
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own little kitchen, where the temperature varied from abont 
65 deg. to 90 deg. Fahrenheit. Kesult,—21 of the 23 flasks. 
opened at the hay-loft are filled with organisms; two of them 
remained clear. All the flasks opened on the edge of the preci. 
pice remain as clear as distilled water.” 


SPECTACLES AND MovustTacHEs.—Among the lessons learned 
by the French in the late Prussian War is the fact,that, with the 
aid of spectacles, short-sighted soldiers can fight as well as 
those whose sight is not affected. On the representation of 
Dr. Perrin, one of the Professors of Val-de-Grice, a Ministerial 
circular authorises the rank and file, in common with officers, to 
wear spectacles whenever considered necessary. The consequence 
is that myopic subjects who used formerly to be rejected are 
now enlisted in the French Army. Another Ministerial circular 
ordering officers and soldiers to wear the moustache and 
beard has lately appeared. The latter is to be in the form 
of a mouche, consisting of only a small tuft under the lower 
lip—the style of the Royalists. This was superseded under the 
Empire by a fuller beard called the ‘‘ Imperial :” but those in 
the Colonies have the option or not of wearing the full beard ; 
all officers and soldiers to have their hair cut quiteclose. Thus 
we see that moustache or no moustache, beard or no beard in 
the French, and, indeed, in our own Army, depends entirely on 
the whim of the Commander-in-Chief. When will the authori- 
ties learn to treat soldiers like intelligent beings, and allow 
them to wear what Nature has endowed them with ?—British 
Medical Journal. 


ADVENTURES OF AN InscripTIoN.—In the ‘‘Leisure Hour” 
for December, 1877, Mr. E. Paxton Hood gives an amusing 
account of an inscription. The paragraph is worth repeating as 
introductory to a new reading which has been sent to us by a 
learned correspondent at Norwich :—‘‘ There was an old house 
in Brighton which for many years had a Latin inscription in 
raised Roman letters, which, in consequence of the action of the 
weather, underwent a variety of vicissitudes. First, the in- 
scription seems to have been ‘Excitat acta robur’ (Strength 
awakens action—that is, a consciousness of power rouses men to 
action). This became changed to ‘Excitas actis robur’ (Thou 
awakenest strength by deeds). Again, this became changed to 
‘Excitat actis robur’ (He rouses to strength by acts). Again 
came another change, ‘ Excitas acta robur’ (Thou wakest, or 
excitest, to deeds of action, O strength !). But its last appear- 
ance defied all efforts at translation—‘ Excitus acta ropat,’ and 
as it only excited ridicule, it was entirely obliterated.” Dr. 
Field writes: ‘‘ Mr. E. P. Hood might have spared himself the 
trouble of translating the Latin inscription ‘Excitat acta robur,’ 
and its various readings, since they are all equally wide of the 
mark. Curiously enough, the ‘last appearance,’ which ‘defies 
all efforts at translation,’ is the nearest of all to, and imme- 
diately suggests the true reading, ‘ Excitus acta ropat.’ ‘ Ex- 
citus ’ is the same sound as ‘ exitus,’ and then any dictionary of 
quotations, or any schoolboy’s memory, will help out the half 
line of elegiacs—‘ Exitus acta probat.’ Anglice, ‘The result 
justifies the deed.’” 


“SURVIVAL OF THE FirTest.”—The ‘‘ Medical Examiner” 
has given an amusing illustration of Darwin’s theory of ‘‘the 
survival of the fittest” in the expulsion of physicians from 
various parts of London. Darwin has pointed out not only that 
the strongest of the same species survive and develop, but that 
the stronger species has a tendency to destroy or drive away the 
weaker. At the West End of London the fashionable physicians 
have been gradually but ignominiously expelled from certain 
quarters by the not less fashionable tailors. Forty years ago 
Conduit Street was occupied by Sir Astley Cooper, and a few 

ears later Dr. Elliotson and several other celebrities were to 
e consulted in that street, but the tailors gradually invaded the 
regions of Esculapius, and now there is not a doctor in the 
street. The profession retired into George Street and Maddox 
Street, but the knights of the needle and thread have already 
invaded these streets, and the doctors are rapidly declining. 
Brook Street has been attacked, but still has an air of profes- 
sional respectability. Grosvenor Street at present remains 
inviolate ; but that portion of the medical profession which 
withdrew across Oxford Street to the more inaccessible regions 
adjoining Cavendish Square has been assailed, and Wimpole 
Street is now occupied by three hostile forces. Harley Street 
for the nonce is unpolluted, but we understand that the eminent 
ex-Prime Minister, who resides in that street, is ‘‘ keeping his 
mind open ” as to the possibility of the present occupants bein, 
driven ‘‘ bag and baggage” out of the district. The territoria 
position of the leading consultants appear to be very pre- 
carious, 
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ENGLISH PICTURES DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Wool 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 8s. 

“* Next to seeing the beautiful plac cs of the earth comes the delight of reading of them, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days 

within a ‘cribb’d, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the will of fancy, through sunny g s, by babbling streams, or ove 


the breezy moorlands.” - Zhe Times. 
** Tt is illustrated by a large number of the very best wood engravings ; there is scarcely a page that does not contain one.” —A r¢ Journal, 


** Full of charming little sketches of English scenery, with j just enough of comment to heighten the interest of the reader.” —Pictorial Wordd. 








INGLESIDE AND WAYSIDE MUSINGS. 


A companion volume to ‘‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. Audries, Bridgewater. 
With numerous fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 6s, bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. [Just Published. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE; 


Or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A., author of ‘Random Truths in Common Things,” etc. 
Numerous Engravings. 6s. 6d. elaantly bound, 
“ The author may have a quiet cye, but it is also keen and observant: he draws from the stores of a well-read, kindly, and thoughtful mind, and 
paints the wondrous and varied page of old Mother Nature with delicacy anJ true poetic taste. He should be placed next to Wordsworth on cvery 
student's shelf.” —7he Standard. 





THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS. 


sy GEORCE RAWLINSON, M.A, Camden Professor of 
ee 


In Two Parts: 1. On Early Civilisations. 1% On Ethnic Affinities. 
The Four Great Monarchies,” etc. With Maps. 


I 
Ancient History, Oxforedl, and Canon of Canterbury. Author of 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cioth boards. 
* An important addition to a valuable class of literature —that which deals with the bearing cf modcrn discoveries in the historical field upon the 


Aiea ot the Scripture narrative.”—-Johu Budd. 
*“‘Yhe book, though a small one, bristles with facts and footnotes.”— The Scotsmar:. 


THE GOLDEN DIARY OF HEART CONVERSE WITH JESUS 
IN THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


Arranged for every Sunday in the Year. By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D., author of “The Temple and its Services,” ‘* The 
Bible Ilistory,” cte. Nrw AND REVISED EpIrion, 4s. cloth gilt. 


“A series of spiritug al studies on the Psalms, based upon a profound conviction that they treat of the person and churc of Christ. Verse afier vere 
is taken up with this oe view, and the wiole is turned into devotional readins of the most spiritual character. We trust that many family circles will adopt 


the ‘ Golden Diary’ for the new year's reading.”— Tike Christian 


BOY AND MAN. 


A Siory for Old and Young. With numerous Illustrations by French. Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth Loards, gilt edges. 
* May be read with advantage by those;who have reached mature years, as well as by those who are just beginning to cater upon life’s race.”— 
Literary World. ¥ 
This is designedly a book for young and old, and may be read advant igeously by both parties.” —Court Circular. 
“It is long since we have read a better story of its kind than ‘ Boy and Man.’” —Fohn Bull. 


MEDITATIONS ON. THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 


By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester. Crown Svo. 3s. cloth boards, red eds. 


What is still better, it completely satisfies t!.¢ hic 
"— Christian Observer. 


Second Series. 

** Every sentence is ripe with thought and level to the comprehension of any intelligent reader. 

as well as the intellect. With this guidance the miracles will be read by many with a new imterest and fresh ins'ruction. 
‘This is the best of recet religious books we have seen for meditative and evidential use combined.” —/:dinburgh Daily Review. 


art 


GROUNDS OF CHRISTIAN HOPE; 


A Sketch of the Evidences of Christianity. By Sran.ey Leatues, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College. Crown Sve. 
45. 6d. cloth boards. 
“An able and admiraldy condensed treatise on a subject which is commanding the carnest and deliberate thoughts of many at the present day. We 
ommend it especially to thog: who wish for a suisable book cn the evidences to place i in the hands of young men.” —C%ristiax World. 


All buyers of BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION should send or write for the Society’s 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which will be forwardcd post free from tse Depots. 


Lond: 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; ané 164, Piccadilly. 


Brighton: 31, Western Road. Liverpool: 18, Siater Street. Manchester: 100, Corporation Strezt. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors —All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly writter 
thereor, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 


cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 


. Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


, Advertisements.— Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 


with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Cxoru Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1870, but in 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. ‘ 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts:or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. .* 


REDUCTION OF RATES.—The GENERAL POSTAL UNION has considerably reduced many of the Colonial and 
Foreign Postal Rates. The following List gives the cost of postage to some of the principal countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home lart. at Home 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coast of . oe | Md.a India (vid Southampton) . . 6d. Is. 
Australia (vid SouthamptonorS. Francisco) $d. | 1s. Italy , Se en ce -o 8d. 6d. 
Austria. Pit ee a we ate 6d. Japan (vid Southampton). . . . 6d. 1s, 
ee a ee 6d. Madagascar ee a eee. Is. 
Ee a rr | 6d. MOGeG «6 2 et tet —— 6d. 
ee | Is. oe ee ee ee 6d. 
» Buenos Ayres (vid Southn. or Liverpool) . 6d. Is. Mexico (vii New York) . . . . . © 4h.) OL a 
Canada .. ete = we « oe 6d. Natal . 6d. 9d. 


Cape Coast Castle . . ~ * « ele ee 9d. New Brunswick (via Halifax) ; ; , : « Da 6d, 
Cape of Good Ilope . . . « « . 6d. Yd. 


Newfoundian@d . . sw es wo eo oe es 6d. 
Ceylon (vidi Southampton). 6d. Is. New Zealand (via Southn. or SanFrancisco) 8d. % 


China (vid Southn. or United States). . Gd. 1s. Nova Scotia (vii Halifax) . . . 2. . © 8d. 6d. 
Constantinople . . .. =... .. Sd 6d. NE ee ee es ue eee 6d. 
Egypt eee ee a ee 6d. CN en a ee ee 9d. 
Franceand Algeria. . . « « « « © Sd, 6d. Spain .. — o 8 el et ee 6d. 
Gold Coast . . . . se Ae 6d, 9d. St. Helena . . ee ee a 9d. 
Germany . .:. ae ae a ou, 6d. NE own a Se Le eee 6a. 
De % 6 ee le we wt eS ee 6d. WWUNTTORNG 2 ee 6 4 st x 6. 
en, 6d. Tasmania (vii Southn. or San Frantisco) 8d. Is. 
Folland ee ae ee ee 6d. United States . ie we & Se eo 6d. 
Hong Kong (vii Southn. or United States). 6d. 1s. West Indies (British) . . . « « « « 6d. 1s, 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 




















THE EASTERN QUESTION. 





SLAVS AND TURKS: THE BORDER LANDS OF ISLAM IN EUROPE. 


Contents: I. Slavs and Turks. II. Bosnia and Herzegovina. III. Montenegro. IV. Servia, V. Albania. VI. Bulgaria, 
etc. VII. Roumania, VIII. Turkish Law and Rule. IX. Christianity in Bulgaria. With a Sketch Map. Crown 8vo, 
Price One Shilling. 

“Tt is written in a calm, impartial spirit, and is as full of information as it is of printed matter."—Yohkn Bull. 


“The facts are here collected from a great variety of sources and carefully compiled, and it may be said that no one can read the work without having 
a far more intelligent appreciation than before of the difficulties of the Eastern question.”—G/asgow /ferald. 





THE TURKISH EMPIRE; THE SULTANS, THE TERRITORY, AND THE PEOPLE. 


New Edition with Map. Revised and brought down to the Servian War, and the accession of the present Sultan. 3s. cloth 
boards. 


Ss “Tt is a careful and well-wri.ten book, and may be trusted to give information of the kind that many people are looking for at this time.”--7he 
ectator. 


“The histor} of Ottoman rule in Europe is written with great spirit and fidelity.”—Leeds Mercury. 
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